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The Roots of Christian Teaching as Found in the Old Testament. 
By George Aaron Barton, A.M., Ph.D. (Philadelphia: The John 
C. Winston Co., 1902; pp. xii -f- 2 7i 5 $1-25.) The author of this 
book aims to show that certain facts or utterances of the Old Testa- 
ment are the roots from which the great truths of the New Testament, 
or of Christian teaching, have sprung. For instance, he holds that we 
have henotheism in the Old Testament and that out of it monotheism 
has grown ; that the conception, " God is spirit," was evolved from 
the notion of most primitive peoples that their god was " the genius, 
or spirit of a spring, a tree, a rock, or other natural object ; " that the 
great truth, " God is love," was evolved from a primitive, Semitic con- 
ception that pictured the supreme deity as a mother; and so on 
through fifty-seven chapters. Evolution and the results of higher 
criticism lie at the basis of our author's discussions or meditations. In 
spirit he is devout, and he finds the culmination of the truths evolved 
in Jesus Christ. But some of the starting-points on which he descants 
lie outside the Old Testament, and it is doubtful if some of these sup- 
posed evolutions ever took place. The connection between the roots 
and the fruits it is often difficult, if not impossible, for an ordinary 
mortal to discern. He asserts that intelligence was evolved from 
sensation. He claims that by comparing painful and pleasurable sen- 
sations " intelligence comes." But comparing one thing with another, 
especially things as subtle and illusive as sensations, requires discrimi- 
nating intelligence ; so, according to our author, man must have had 
intelligence before it came. Out of intelligence conscience was evolved. 
Of this there is nowhere even a shred of proof. The author, prob- 
ably unwittingly, fails sufficiently to emphasize the objective revelation 
of God to us. God is immanent, but he is also transcendent. He 
comes to us from without. Jesus Christ, in whom he is most perfectly 
revealed to us, came down to us out of heaven from his Father and 
our Father. Moreover, the writer seems to us to handle Scripture at 
times in a manner that is hardly accurate and scientific. Much of the 
history of the Old Testament he treats as uncertain tradition and 
legend. Man by transgression fell from innocency, nevertheless his 
fall was a step in advance in his development. The book of Jonah 
is a "satire," a "parable," and a " most interesting missionary tract." 
The last it certainly is. But Matthew is mistaken in making Jonah in 
the belly of the great fish the type of Christ's entombment. The 
ascension of Christ is based on a groundless Jewish fancy, and his 
second coming is merely his coming in the spirit. The apostles were 
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at times mistaken ; the author of the epistle to the Hebrews blundered 
when he wrote : " Apart from shedding of blood there is no remis- 
sion." The words of John, " God is love," are ascribed to Jesus (p. 
68). And we are told that the stopping of the waters of the Jordan 
so that the children of Israel might pass over was probably due to a 
landslide. Considering the configuration of the valley through which 
the Jordan flows from the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea, this 
would be an astounding miracle. We should as soon think of the 
Mississippi being cut off by a landslide. Moreover, the Scripture 
says that as soon as the priests came up out of the Jordan 
" the waters of the Jordan returned unto their place." They had 
either cut a sluiceway through the obstruction, or else just at 
that time the landslide withdrew. But our author teaches that in 
whatever way the Jordan was divided, God did it, and that of 
course is the essential truth. The book is interesting, the kernel 
of it is sound and wholesome, and it cannot fail to stimulate 
thought. — The New and Living Way: An Orderly Arrangement and 
Exposition of the Doctrines of Christian Experience, According to 
the Scriptures. By Milton S. Terry, D.D., LL.D. (New York: 
Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye; pp. 134; Jo. 50.) 
The author's aim is wholly practical. He endeavors to present the 
main facts of Christian experience in " true logical order and to 
expound them after the method of a strictly biblical theology." In car- 
rying out his purpose he discusses sin and death, conviction of sin, 
repentance and conversion, faith, forgiveness of sins, justification and 
reconciliation, the new birth, sonship, adoption, assurance, and spiritual 
freedom as they lie both in Scripture and in the consciousness of 
believers. He also treats of spiritual growth and the means by which 
it may be secured. The book as a whole seems to us sane, but in so 
brief a treatise one could hardly expect searching and exhaustive exe- 
gesis ; and while grateful for expositions of obscure and difficult texts, 
we are not always able to accept the conclusions reached. For 
instance, we think with our author that Christ in his conversation with 
Nicodemus did not by " water " mean " baptism," but can hardly 
believe that by it he intended to suggest the analogy between the 
waters upon which the Spirit of God brooded at the creation and the 
human heart regenerated by the Spirit. Again, in his exposition of 
repentance and faith he teaches that the former is the gift of God, but 
denies that the latter is, because it is a free act of the soul. But it is 
assuredly no more so than repentance. He also declares that " baptis- 
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mal regeneration " and " sacramentarian salvation " are repudiated by 
all Protestant Christendom. Would that they were; but large sec- 
tions of Protestant Christendom still hold to these unscriptural notions 
and at every baptism of a babe declare, "This child is regenerate." 
Nor has the author, as it seems to us, presented the facts of Christian 
experience in "true logical order." He puts the new birth after 
repentance, faith, forgiveness, justification, and reconciliation. Does 
he intend to teach that a sinner can through faith be forgiven, justi- 
fied — acquitted by God, and reconciled to God — before he has been 
regenerated ? Is this the " true logical order " of the facts of Chris- 
tian experience ? We also find some marks of careless proof-reading. 
The close of the note at the bottom of p. 14 is left in a mix. On 
p. in we have "approach of the soul of God in prayer." Here is an 
incorrect phrase, " forgiven of sin ; " it is a pulpit barbarism. " Crea- 
ture life" is but little better. "Creature" as an adjective was long 
considered a barbarism, peculiar to the pulpit, and it is not yet half 
civilized. But in spite of these slight blemishes we can heartily com- 
mend this book to all who may be interested in the profoundly impor- 
tant subject of Christian experience. — Tfte Naturalness of Christian 
Life. By Edward Everett Keedy. (New York and London : Putnams, 
1902; pp. v -f- 204; $1.25 net.) The author of this volume main- 
tains that, since man was made in the image of God and is kin with 
God, the Christian life is but the unfolding of his original nature. 
This is effected by the personal inspiration and influence of Jesus. 
But the complete unfolding of true manhood requires time ; it is not 
an achievement of today, but of tomorrow. Finally, since' the Christian 
life is simply the efflorescence of man's inmost nature, everything in 
religion can be tested by experience, and even the duty of church 
membership rests, not merely on outward command, but chiefly on the 
"instinct" of love to the brethren. While the author's fundamental 
position is true and vastly important, his discussion of it is in the 
main extreme and one-sided. He thinks that man should be incited 
to believe in himself, in his own transcendent worth. But sinful, 
selfish man ordinarily so profoundly believes in himself that he feels no 
necessity for believing in God. Until his overweening self-confidence 
is shattered, until he learns that he is " wretched and miserable, and 
blind and naked," he will never trust in God, who alone can save 
him. It is not surprising that the author who holds such a superficial 
view of sin should find no place in his theology for the atonement 
made by Christ for us. He maintains that men atone for their own 
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sins by the agony and shame that they suffer on account of them, and 
by the good that they do when they have been delivered from them. 
After the sinner has suffered the penalty due to his sin, nothing more 
can be required of him ; and he suffers the complete penalty here and 
now, so that his " account is squared every day." If this be true, the 
work of Christ, however interpreted, was absolutely useless, and before 
the law of God the holiest man has no advantage over the vilest ; when 
at the close of the day they fall asleep they are equal ; the account of 
the one as well as of the other is " squared." This is salvation made 
certain in spite of the sinner. It is hardly necessary to say that this is 
" another gospel, which is not another." Our author does, however, 
teach that Christ suffered on account of the sins of men ; that is, the 
world is crucified on account of its own sins, and Christ suffers with it; 
and such suffering he calls, with Bushnell, sacrificial and vicarious. 
But the sufferings of men on account of their sins are both retributive 
and reformatory. That they are retributive probably none will deny ; 
but is there any evidence that they are reformatory ? Christ was sin- 
less and needed no reformation, yet he suffered the most excruciating 
agony. And unquestionably suffering does not reform men. If it 
did this earth would long since have become a paradise. But just 
where there is the most suffering there continues to be the most 
sin. Sin cannot be burned out of men by purgatorial fire. Nothing 
cleanses men from sin but the blood of Christ, and nothing transforms 
and saves them but the love of God in Christ. Our author also holds 
that God loves men " in order that they may be good." That God's 
love revealed to us in Jesus Christ does lead men from sin to holiness 
is true ; but genuine love is never lavished on its object for some 
ulterior end. The moment it calculates and consciously aims at a 
result it ceases to be love. He also says that Paul's work at Athens 
was an " utter failure." But Paul preached there to a mocking crowd 
that cut short his discourse, and yet a judge of the court, a noted 
woman, and some others were converted. If the author of this volume 
should preach a fragment of a sermon and reach a similar result, he 
could not be persuaded that he had utterly failed. But in this volume 
there are many passages in which great and vital truths are set forth 
with rare clearness and force. We specially commend the last two 
chapters, " The Experiment of Religion," and " Instinct of Church 
Membership." — Prayer. By Rev. A. J. Worlledge, M.A. (London : 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1902 ; pp. xvi -\- 378 ; 5s.) This volume 
is a profound treatise on prayer. It is one of the series of books, now 
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in process of preparation and publication, which are to constitute the 
Oxford Library of Practical Theology. These books, designed to 
meet the wants of the intelligent laymen of the Church of England, 
are to be written in popular style, free from the technical terms of sci- 
entific theology. Our author has kept this aim steadily in view, but 
throughout his whole discussion has firmly grasped and clearly 
unfolded great fundamental principles. His broad and sane views 
effectually forestall many narrow and petty objections urged against 
prayer by prejudiced and shallow thinkers. The author maintains 
that prayer is a faculty which, like any other faculty of the soul, may 
be cultivated or neglected. Prayer in its broadest meaning is the 
ascent of the soul to God, and includes praise and thanksgiving as 
well as confession, intercession, and petition. It is an instinct and is 
universal among men. The basis of prayer is the correspondence of 
our being with the being of God, in whose image we are created. Just 
as the revelation of God to men has been progressive, the evolution of 
prayer has been correspondingly progressive, and reaches its culmina- 
tion in the knowledge of the Fatherhood of God. Effective prayer is 
now offered in Christ's name. The petitioner, being in vital fellowship 
with Christ, asks for the things that Christ himself desires and wills. 
Our author also sets forth the action of the Holy Spirit in prayer. 
The Spirit touches the will, illumines the understanding, guides the 
emotions, enlarges the imagination, and develops even the language of 
prayer. Christ's example in prayer, the Lord's prayer, the relation to 
prayer of faith, hope, and love, the divisions of prayer, the vital connec- 
tions between private and public prayer, subjects of prayer, hindrances 
to prayer, answers to prayer according to God's promises, and trans- 
formations wrought by prayer are all suggestively and helpfully 
discussed. But this excellent book has some marked defects. Many 
of its sentences are long and somewhat involved. There is consider- 
able repetition, which tends to weary the reader. Sometimes the author 
is vague and mystical. He is a churchman and writes for churchmen, 
and on that account perhaps we ought not to criticise his ecclesiasti- 
cism and sacramentarianism. But it is at times very pronounced. He 
teaches that men are regenerated in baptism ; that " manifold gifts of 
grace " are " bestowed through confirmation ; " that prayers offered at 
the celebration of the eucharist are specially effective ; that we should 
pray for those who have died in the Lord ; that " the churchman is a 
member of a ' royal priesthood '....; he has a special nearness to 
God ;" that Timothy was " a missionary Bishop;" and much more of like 
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import. But, in spite of these unscriptural churchly notions that crop 
out here and there, we have seldom if ever seen a more thorough 
and comprehensive discussion of prayer. — The Ministry of Conversion. 
By Arthur James Mason, D.D., Lady Margaret's Reader in divinity 
in the University of Cambridge. (London : Longmans, Green & Co., 
1902; pp. xi + l( >8; 2s. 6d.) We have in this book the substance of 
the lectures delivered by its author at Cambridge, England, in 1892. 
He gives the Scriptural meaning of Conversion, shows that even those 
who have been regenerated by baptism in infancy need it, points out 
the duty of the clergy to the unconverted in their parishes, and urges 
the motives that should incite pastors to labor for their salvation. He 
speaks of the opportunities that the ministry has, both in private con- 
versation and in public address, to turn men from sin to God, and 
discusses at some length the missions or evangelistic meetings of the 
Church of England. His suggestions are eminently practical, and are 
equally applicable to what we call " protracted meetings." To our 
mind his most suggestive and valuable discussion is on the theme, 
how to produce conviction of sin. How to deal with newly- awakened 
souls, the place of confession in conversion, and the condition of 
evangelistic work now carried on by the Church of England are also 
treated in an interesting way. The style of the book is very simple, 
clear, and direct. The elements of conversion are lucidly set forth. 
Evangelism is so delineated as to commend it to the thoughtful and 
judicious and to discourage extravagant and fanatical methods of 
religious work. What to our mind is objectionable arises from the 
author's point of view. Being a clergyman of the Church of England 
he naturally holds to baptismal regeneration, speaks at times deprecia- 
tively of the "sects," condemns Wesley for "violating the sacred 
order of the church," prefers to call the Christian pastor a priest instead 
of a presbyter or an elder, advocates the confessional as scriptural, 
pleads for brotherhoods and celibacy, and maintains that the parish 
priest has authority to absolve from sin. All this is ecclesiasticism, 
but it is not scriptural ; it smacks of Rome, not of the New Testa- 
ment; but we do not forget that all Anglicans are not alike. 

Priestly Blemishes; or, Some Secret Hindrances to the Realization of 
Priestly Ideals. By Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Canon and Chan- 
cellor of St. Paul's Cathedral. (London and New York : Longmans, 
Green & Co,, 1902; pp. xiv+157.) These lectures are a sequel to 
Priestly Ideals, by the same author. They were addressed to his 
" brother clergy." He speaks, not as a teacher, but as a fellow-laborer. 
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He discusses some blemishes that may hinder his co-workers from 
attaining the high ideals which he had previously set before them. 
These blemishes are vanity, sloth, despondency, impatience, and self- 
neglect. The style of these lectures is clear, simple, and direct. The 
author grapples with real difficulties, and shows how they may be 
overcome. He pleads vigorously for high character and honest, earnest 
work in the Christian pastorate. His occasional comments on Scrip- 
ture are fresh and suggestive. He deals now and then a stinging blow 
against showy, formal ritualism. And, while some of the things that 
he urges are applicable only to the clergy of the Church of England, 
most that he says would be profitable reading for the ministers of all 
Protestant denominations. Still it would be well to substitute for the 
churchy word " priest," found throughout this book, the New Testa- 
ment word " presbyter " or " elder." — Galusha Anderson. 

Spiritual Heroes. A Study of Some of the World's Prophets. By 
David Saville Muzzey, B.D. (New York : Doubleday, Page & Co., 1902 ; 
pp. ix-f-305; $1.25 net.) A singularly fresh and vital group of essays. 
The style in which they are written indicates that they may possibly 
have been, in the first instance, spoken lectures or addresses. They are 
at least well adapted for that purpose. The author has a twofold pur- 
pose, first, "to contribute to that inspiring doctrine of man's spiritual 
royalty, which is declaring itself ever more clearly in the interplay of 
the complex forces of our contemporary intellectual and moral life ; 
namely, a philosophy which recognizes the primacy of the human will, 
sound historical criticism, sympathetic study of comparative religion, 
etc." Secondly, " to emphasize the truth that righteousness of char- 
acter, humaneness of heart, responsibility toward duty, and obedience 
to the call of conviction are the primal eternal virtues whose worth is 
independent of race, age or creed, and whose blessing is given to all 
the world." The selection of the world's prophets is representative : 
Jeremiah, the prophet of Israel ; the Buddha, the prince of mysticism ; 
Socrates, the champion of intellectual piety; Jesus, the preacher of the 
kingdom of God ; St. Paul, the apostle of a universal religion ; Marcus 
Aurelius, the philosopher of a dying world ; Augustine, the school- 
master of the Middle Ages ; Mohammed, the revivalist of Semitism ; 
Martin Luther and the dawn of the Modern Age." The treatment of 
each of the " spiritual heroes " is marked with candor, sympathy, an 
intelligent appreciation and a catholic spirit. The book as a whole may 
be regarded as an excellent fruit of the modern historical method of 



